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For “THe FRIEND.” 
From Letters of Joseph §. Elkinton. 
(Concluded from page 60.) 

Seventh Month 5th.—Had an early break- 
fast, and knowing how busily Prince Hilkoff 
was engaged, | wrote a farewell address for 
the Dukhobors, and left it with him, which he 
said he would translate. He and I bade fare- 
well in tears, he expecting to sail next day on 
the steamship Ontario, with Captain Taylor for 
Liverpool. I took an early train for Montreal, 
attended to some business there, then went on 
to Ottawa, and had interviews with heads of 
departments, setting before them the needs 
of the Dukhobors as they appeared to me. 

Having heard of Eliza H. Varney and Job S. 
Gidley intending to go to Manitoba, I went to 
their respective homes before returning to 
Philadelphia, to put them in possession of such 
information as | supposed would be useful to 
them. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ELIZA H. VARNEY, 
UNDER DATE OF SEVENTH MO. 28th, 1899. 


Arrived at Winnipeg on the 27th, and was 
met by two of my cousins, also by Rose Os- 
borne, who is a faithful worker among the 
Dukhobors, and is to go with us to Selkirk to- 
day to see the company there. Some two 
thousand. Yesterday went to the Immigrant 
Buildings, and found a few there with whom 
we conversed through an interpreter very sat- 
isfactorily. Then went into the office of W. F. 
McCreary, where we had an interesting visit 
with him of half an hour or more. He is wil- 
ling to do all he can to forward the work. 

Yesterday afternoon visited both hospitals, 
the one for infants and one for adults. In both 
of these prayer was offered, believing our 
Heavenly Father would understand the feeble 
petition of one of his little ones even if there 
was no interpreter for them to understand, 


. God carried it home to their hearts so that 


they were tendered to tea-s and kisses on our 
hands in token of love and respect. We saw 
the same women that we saw at the immigrant 
building. They are mostly of the Cyprus 
company. The men were troubled with their 
eyes, and one had gone blind, but seemed so 


resigned to his situation and was even cheer- 
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ful. Two children we saw were sad to behold, 


No. 9. 





I am pleased to say that the prospects of 


one had cancer of the nose—a child of seven | our Canadian West are more and more encour- 


or eight; her mother had her on her lap. The 
nostrils are closed and the nose out of shape, 
very much’so with the yrowth. We all were 
brought near in spirit, and bowed down before 
the Lord. Truly a broken and contrite spirit, 
O God, thou wilt not despise! 

This morning went back to Selkirk, where 
we met over a thousand of the Dukhobors. 
They welcomed our coming, and after visiting 
the sick, who are under the care of their nurse 
or doctor, that came with them, I asked her if 
she would kindly tell me what they were most 
in need of. She replied that the sick and the 
children were much in need of milk and eggs, 
but she had no means to get them. I gave 
her ten dollars of what thou left me, and Job 
S. Gidley gave ten of what he brought with 
him. We then went to the large tent, and 
had a very favored sitting with them, which 
brought them very near in spirit. They chanted 
for about ten minutes, when one of the Rus- 
sians offered prayer. He was deeply interested 
in what was said to them, at times seemed al- 
most overcome; he had evidently been well 
brought up, and seemed anxious to help me. 

Whilst we were at dinner one of their women 
came to ask if it would disturb us if they sang 
in the large room, their interpreter said “ No,” 
so they chanted all the time we were eating. 
After dinner we came out into the large room 
and found that outside the doors they had a 
large number of children collected in a half 
circle with the men and women at either end, 
and on our stepping out, all these children, 
one hundred and fifty or more bowed down 
three times in humble gratitude for what had 
been given for their benefit, the nurse having 
told them what had been given her before 
dinner. We could not understand their move- 
ments until she explained. The children were 
then feelingly addressed. Many of these children 
have the most open, kind-hearted faces I ever 
beheld. Just before leaving, J. S. G. had them 
called together, over a thousand of them, and 
gave them excellent counsel, which they took 
very kindly, and had their interpreter thank 
us for our sympathy and words of comfort. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. The 
men are ‘so anxious to be at work and earning 
something, they hardly know how to wait. 
They were encouraged to be patient and in due 
time the Lord would make a way for them where 
there seemed to be no way. We then bade 
them farewell. To-morrow morning we leave 
for Yorkton. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM HALSTEAD, 

UNDER DATE OF EIGHTH MONTH 4TH, 1899. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 

My Dear Friend :— 


Father, and that we are all one in Jesus Christ, 
who loved us and gave himself for us. 

































How precious it 
is to know that we belong to our Heavenly 


aging. There will be much railroad building, 
and this season it is likely that a great number 
of men will be needed for the saving of a 
bountiful harvest, so that our friends from 
Russia will be able to get plenty of honest em- 
ployment. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM WILLIAM BELLOWS. 

SELKIRK, Manitoba, Seventh Month 7th, 1899. 

I returned with Dr. Mercer to Yorkton three 
or four days ago, and after spending a night 
at that place; came on to Winnipeg, where I 
went to see W. F. McCreary. From him I 
learnt that the Kars Dukhobors (Lake Huron), 
were already on their way west, and that some 
were expected to arrive at Selkirk without 
delay. As McCreary intended to come down to 
Selkirk to meet the trains and see them settled 
in, I decided to come with him, and accordingly 
we left Winnipeg last evening by the Imperial 
Limited, accompanied by Leanhardt the inter- 
preter. Arrived at Selkirk at about half past 
ten at night, we waited at the station for an 
hour or so and then had news by wire that the 
first train from Quebec would soon be in. 

It was a strange and striking sight to see 
these poor people leaving the train, by star- 
light, and heavily loaded up with their private 
belongings, bourkas, sheepskins, etc., making 
their way along the mile of road leading to the 
immigration shelter. 

An hour or so after the arrival of the first 
train the second came in, bringing part only 
for Selkirk, the remainder proceeding via Win- 
nipeg to Yorkton. By this time it was early 
morning, and we were glad to get a few hours’ 
sleep in the small bedrooms upstairs. The 
Dukhobors were not long in going into the de- 
tails of their new home, and on rising this 
morning the noise of conversation amongst 
them downstairs in the main building might be 
likened to that of a mill. A Russian gentle- 
man from Moscow, named Konshin, has accom- 
panied them from Batoum, and he and W. F. 
McCreary went to Winnipeg by this afternoon’s 
train. The former intends, I think, to go 
down into the Mennonite settlements to buy 
horses in a day or so, and then a delegation 
representing all the Kars Dukhobors will pro- 
ceed to the Saskatoon and Prince Albert dis- 
trict to “search out the land.” They seem 
anxious, I fancy, to settle in that part of 
Canada, if possible. 

A few of them went to Winnipeg by this 
afternoon’s train, one of them with the inten- 
tion of selling some Persian rugs that they 
have brought from Tiflis. Some of the latter 
are really nice articles, and I am told that they 
will easily be able to dispose of them at Win- 
nipeg. 

There are a great many wild strawberries 
near here, and the children have been out pick- 
ing thgm to-day with the result that to-night | 
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saw some women busily making a great many 
strawberry tarts. It is nice to think that 
they can enjoy the luxury so cheaply. 

The ex-president of the C. P.R., Sir W., 
VanHorne, is on the point of starting a very 
large farm close to this point, and I hope some | 
work may be found for the Dukhobors upon it. 
It is intended to act as a permanent advertise- 
ment of the suitability of the land, to catch 
the eye of settlers coming into Manitoba. 

The principal events, for this evening, have 
been the erection of a large tent for the stor- 
age of baggage just outside the building, and 
the arrival of the third train from the east 
with four hundred and one on board. Two of 
the Dukhobors on this train got accidentally 
left behind on the track, but will doubtless be 
here to-morrow. 





THE ORIGIN OF BOWING.—The probability is 
that the origin of this custom could only be 
found by going far back into the age of an- 
tiquity, when prostration was the attitude of 
the slave before his master. In short, what 
we now Call politeness began in servility. There 
can hardly be any doubt but that the practice 
of bowing the head originated in exposing the 
neck to the stroke of the sword. From its 
earliest literal meaning it took a figurative 
one, meaning first submission, then deference, 
then mere politeness. As Herbert Spencer 
says, “The nod or bow of modern politeness 
is the last relic of the prostration of ancient 
servility.” In the same way we shake hands 
with the right instead of the left, because the 
right was the sword hand, and the giving of it 
into the hand of an enemy was a sign of peace 
and good faith. Taking off the hat, too, is a 
relic of doffing the helmet, and so leaving the 
most vulnerable portion of the body undefend- 
ed as a mark of confidence on entering the 
dwelling of anally or friend.—Pearson’s Weekly. 





THE RICHEST MAN IN THE CoUNTY.—Thus 
the Pittsburg Advocate speaks of the “ great- 
est things in the world.” It reminds us of an 
incident heard many years ago. A rich man 
in Harris County dreamed that the richest 
man in the county would die at six o’clock on 
a certain morning. This dream was repeated 
three times, and it greatly troubled him, as 
he was reputed to be the richest man in the 
county, and supposed the dream referred to 
himself. He made all his arrangements to 
meet the issue, and had the doctor and his 
family at hand at the eventful hour to minis- 
ter to his needs. The morning and the hour 
came and passed, and no “pale horse” was in 
sight. The man arose relieved, and went into 
his farm. Very soon one of the men came up 
and informed him that the old man in the 
cabin across the branch had died that morn- 
ing. “Ah!” said the rich man, “he is the 
man I was dreaming about, he was the richest 
man in Harris County. I gave him the cabin 
because he had nowhere else to go. I found 
him one morning eating his breakfast at the 


spring. It consisted of dry bread, soaked in 
water. I said something to him about his 
poverty. He resented the idea, and said that 


he was the son of the King. He went on to 

speak of the wealth of his Father in heaven, 

and how happy he was in his inheritance, until 

his face glowed with the heavenly light. Yes, 

he was truly the richest man in Harris County.” 
. 


THE FRIEND. 
Merit. 


“T have seen an end of all perfection, but thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad” (Ps. cxix: 96). 

It has been remarked by a celebrated author, 
as a characteristic of the unsophisticated vigor 
of the earnestly inquiring mind, that “things 
take the signature of thought.” The longer 
we live, if we ive deliberately and independ- 
ently, the more fully do we realize the fact 
that external nature is but a mirror upon 
which are shadowed in demonstrable outlines 
of beauty or deformity, the principles of our 
interior experience. To assert this, even in 
anticipation of the realization, would be but to 
extend to our human nature, the observation 
which we all find to be true in subordinate 
spheres of knowledge, that force is even in- 
terior to form. In both cases is the force, or 
life, concealed by the form, or body, and yet 
revealed by it. Indeed it may be said to be 
concealed by it in order that it may be re- 
vealed by it, as the ordained channel for the 
communication of intelligence. It is thus that 
the material world may be said to confess itself 
the servant of the spiritual, ever closely fol- 
lowing and legibly registering its progress in 
the harmony and power of truth. 

Never, indeed, without conflict, is the su- 
premacy of the ideal over the actual experi- 
mentally maintained. The spiritual domain of 
emotions and motives must witness a triumph 
within itself over the intrusive suggestions of 
sloth and discord, before it can manifest itself 
in efficient and harmonious action. Only by 
perseverance in the uncompromising warfare 
which the Son of God, and Saviour of men, de- 
scended from heaven to institute, and lives in 
heaven to direct, are the eternal freshness 
and power of truth to be realized in inward and 
outward fruits of happiness and peace and 
glory. The life of the faithful Christian, and 
it alone, is endowed with the subtle graces and 
genuine activity of perennial youth. 

Youth itself, however, may be said to be a 
form, as well as a force. As a phenomenon of 
time and space, it bears precedence among the 
controlling conditions of every individual ex- 
istence. Through the neglect of its spiritual 
potentialities it may become a decaying and 
corrupt form; but as it is animated by the 
love of truth and duty, it is found to be at once 
firmly conservative and irresistibly progressive. 
By the exercise of the Divine charity which 
believes, hopes, and endures all things, while 
it may seemingly ignore the existence of essen- 
tial evil, it grasps and wields the only weapons 
which can oppose and overcome it. Stead- 
fastly ceasing to do evil in its own precon- 
ceived forms of work, it as steadfastly learns 
to do well in the life of faith; and its path is 
“as a shining light, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day.” The perfection of 
yesterday may become the imperfection of 
to-day; but the “exceeding broad command- 
ment” remains to conduct it onward to the 
perfect manhood of “‘the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of Christ.” 

It is perhaps one of the least imperfect or 
improper, and therefore one of the most per- 
sistent and most useful allusions of the youth- 
ful pilgrim, to place more or less confidence in 
the fallible authority of his fellow-man. The 





prescription of tradition, and the prestige of 
service, seem to him to invest merely occasional 
rules and merely mortal examples, with the 
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sanction of universal and enduring applicability, 

By them he is willing to be guided, and to 

them he would fain appeal “that his deeds 

may be made manifest that they are wrought 

in God.” For only as the education of nature 

is entirely subordinated to that of grace, is the 

promised sonship attained, whose happiness it 
is to distinguish the one immediate, undeceitful 
and Divine Light, from all transmitted or re- 
flected radiance. But so far as the standard 
and the sanction of the Christian neophyte 
may be thus in the keeping of his fellow-man, 
he cannot “be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” and his store of rejoicing must be ac- 
cordingly not in himself, but “in another.” 
The depth and fulness of the promise, “when 
my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up,” must remain to be 
realized by him. One by one his mortal au- 
thorities must fail to fulfil his purest expecta- 
tions, as they more or less gradually expose 
their own natural limitations; while still others 
will be at hand to attract the allegiance of his 
imperfect faith, until the revelation of right- 
eousness in the gospel “from faith to faith” 
shall finally emancipate him from all depend- 
ence upon mortal priesthoods. Then will he 
first fully realize with regard to his fellows, 
that which he may perhaps long before have 
discovered with regard to himself, that what- 
ever merit there may be in human works, there 
is none in the human worker; but in Him who 
shall have wrought all their works in them (Isa. 
xxvi: 12.) R. R. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
MERIT. 


‘Tis said by self-made millionaires, 
That of the gains which crown their lifelong cares, 
The first five hundred for the whole prepares. 


They speak of what they partly know: 
The real mine in which their nuggets grow, 
Is the fixed method which their labors show. 


Fixed method tells of single aim; 
Of will unbound by brute affection’s claim, 
Or selfish passion’s countless cords of shame. 


Thus for his earthly crown contends, 
With all the singleness such service lends, 
The man who trusts by gold to shape his ends. 


In earnest work true merit lies ; 
Not in the worker, be he ne’er so wise, 
But in the fruits which grow beneath his eyes. 


Then leave the miser to his rule: 
Perchance he yet may find a nobler school 
In which his works shall never call him “ fool.” 


Andif thy power thou wouldst exert 
Where wisdom’s ways their lasting charms assert, 
Let not his abject fears thy will pervert. 





WE put offences or stumbling blocks in the 
way of men’s souls whenever we do anything 
to keep them back from Christ, or to turn them 
out of the way of salvation, or to disgust them 
with true religion. We may do it directly by 
persecuting, ridiculing, opposing, or dissuading 
them from decided serving of Christ. We may 
do it indirectly by living a life inconsistent with 
our religious profession, and by making Chris- 
tianity loathsome and distasteful by our own 
conduct. Whenever we do anything of the 
kind, it is clear, from our Lord’s words, that 
we commit a great sin.—B. P. Lyle. 





JODLINEsS with contentment is great gain. 
(1 Timothy vi: 6.) 
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Prohibition in Maine. 
BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


[In a recent issue of THE FRIEND reference 
was made to one of our members visiting 
among the cities of Maine to investigate the 
results of Prohibition. As it is probable some 
of our readers may be interested to know the 
result, we publish this advance copy of his 
account.—ED. ] 

In a recent visit which I made in Maine, one 
of my chief objects was to observe the working 
of the prohibitory law of that State. While | 
found many persons who considered the law in 
a large measure successful, 1 was somewhat 
surprised at the number of those who con- 
demned it as a failure. I found the latter were 
of two classes ; those who were opposed to the 
law, and would like to have it repealed, because 
of some interest which they had in the liquor 
business, or because it interfered with or re- 
stricted the indulgence of their appetite. The 
other class was made up chiefly of those who 
professed to be Prohibitionists, but who pro- 
nounced the law a failure because it did not 
fully suppress the traffic. 

I resolved to make an investigation for my- 
self, and availed of every opportunity that of- 
fered for obtaining information. I spent three 
days in Portland. At one of the principal 
hotels where I dined I noticed the menu con- 
tained no wine list, and I asked the waiter the 
reason for it. He told me the law would not 
allow it. Had I dined at any prominent hotel 
in almost any other city, New York, Philadel- 
phia or Boston, I would have been confronted 
with a wine list covering a whole page. Ata 
prominent hotel where I dined recently in an- 
other city, there were seventy-three kinds of 
wine named on the wine list, seventy-three in- 
vitations to drink. All of these were wanting 
at the Portland Hotel. Methought the law 
certainly doesn’t fail in this. I noticed there 
were no wines or other alcoholic liquors on the 
table. The popping of corks, so observable at 
other hotels, was wanting here. I asked the 
waiter if one could not have a bottle of wine ; 
he looked very much surprised and told me 
about the Maine law, no doubt thinking I was 
very ignorant. Again, I thought the law doesn’t 
fail in this. 

I took up two of the principal newspapers of 
Portland, ““The Argus” and “The Express.” 
I looked through them column after column, 
and nowhere found any liquors advertised for 
sale or any information as to where they could 
be had. There was beef, but no beer; bread, 
but no brandy ; corn and oats, and wheat, but 
no whiskey ; dry goods and clothing and gro- 
ceries, but no liquors of any kind. In almost 
any paper in any other city outside of Maine I 
would have no difficulty in finding where every 
sort of liquor could be had, either in the small- 
est or the largest quantities. 

I walked up and down the streets of Portland, 
not the principal streets only, but the narrow 
streets and out-of-the-way places, and I no- 
where read on any sign the word “liquors” or 
“saloon,” nor was there in any window on any 
street any bottles or decanters of wine or other 
liquors, nor were there any beer or whiskey 
barrels, full or empty, to be seen on any pave- 
ment. I found out what corresponded in Port- 
land as nearly as there could be any resemblance 
to what is familiarly known as the “slum 


tion is ever before them. But the sale and 
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district” in other cities. 


had been named to me as most nearly deserving 
that appellation. I did not see any store or 
building which gave any outward indication of 
its being a place where liquors were sold. I 
did not meet a drunken person, and only one 
upon whom | discovered the odor of liquor, and 
he was a policeman. I was surprised at the 
loneliness and quiet of the streets, and con- 
cluded that the Portland people either spent 
their evenings at home, or went to bed early. 
A policeman kindly gave me the information 
that a theatre had opened that evening on 
Peak’s Island, a few miles out in the harbor, 
and that a steamboat load of people had gone 
out there to attend the entertainment, and he 
said that the boat would be due on its return 
trip at 20 minutes after 11 o’clock. I con- 
cluded that this rendezvous in the Portland 
harbor was probably another Coney Island, and 
that the denizens of the district I had been 
visiting had gone out there to have a frolic, 
and so, taking a position in the shadow of an 
electric light, I stood waiting their return. 
As they came in and passed by me I could see 
every countenance distinctly. They were men, 
women and children. I looked at them with 
surprise, as I failed to discover any evidence 
that a single one of them had been drinking. 
There was no alcoholic odor on the breath of 
any of them. They were a quiet, orderly, re- 
spectable company, just such as any one would 
expect to meet coming home from a Methodist 
meeting. I took the liberty of asking an ex- 
planation of a gentleman who was walking 
alone, and he told me that neither love nor 
money would buy a drop of any alcoholic liquor 
on Peak’s Island. He kindly told me what he 
might have supposed I did not know, that the 
island was a part of the territory of the pro- 
hibition State of Maine. Surely, I thought to 
myself, some of those people who so flippantly 
told me prohibition was a dead failure, were 
not in the habit of visiting Peak’s Island. 

The tramp which I made through the streets 
of Portland that night was made alone. I felt 
a sense of security which I would have felt in 
few other cities. I have been through what is 
known as the “slum districts” in my own na- 
tive city of Philadelphia, and in New York, 
but I was always accompanied by one or more 
police officers. 1 have been in nearly all of 
our Atlantic cities, and in many in the West, 
but never in any city at the hours named, have 
I witnessed the same degree of order and de- 
corum which I saw in Portland. 

Notwithstanding these conditions which I 
have described I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that there is no liquor selling or 
drunkenness in Portland, quite otherwise. The 
omission of wine lists at the hotels, and the 
absence of liquors from hotel tables, and no 
advertising of liquors for sale, no saloon sign- 
boards on the streets are certainly so many 
outward indications of an observance of the 
law, an observance which in a very large de- 
gree removes temptation. To guests at the 
hotels, readers of newspapers, and to those who 
walk the streets of Portland, whether strangers 
or residents, the temptation is not as in other 

cites constantly presented. It is certainly a 
much safer place for young men to live and 
grow up than in other places where the tempta- 


From 9 o’clock until ! 
midnight I walked through the streets which | 
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use of intoxicants in Portland, as in many 
other places in Maine, is carried on clandes- 
tinely under such conditions as are very unat- 


tractive. In the very hotel where I dined, as 
before described, I found in an out-of-the-way 
place in the basement an apartment which an- 
swered the purpose of a barroom. There was 
an unpainted pine counter, and a number of 
bottles displayed containing ginger ale, sarsa- 
parilla, and other such drinks as are commonly 
called “soft” and there was a bartender, and 
either under the counter or in some other hid- 
ing place, or in a refrigerator there were 
stronger drinks which could be had when called 
for. There were no stools, nor chairs, nor 
tables in the room, no pictures on the walls, 
nor any of the ordinary paraphernalia of a 
barroom to induce any one to tarry longer than 
necessary. I was in this apartment several 
times, and usually found the bartender alone, 
and found him obligingly willing to be inter- 
viewed. He told me the public authorities 
knew perfectly well that liquors were being 
sold there, that the officers usually came there 
every six months and made them pay a fine of 
$100 and costs, and then so long as they kept 
certain city regulations not to sell liquors on 
Sunday or to minors, or drunkards, or were 
complained of by no one they were not molested 
until another six months came around. I found 
similar apartments under like conditions in 
some other hotels in Portland, and I found in- 
terior or back rooms in a number of fruit and 
grocery stores where liquors were for sale 
under very similar conditions, but these were 
not, however, the most reputable stores, and 
they were usually in out-of-the-way places, not 
likely to be found by strangers, and not likely 
to be frequented by citizens who had a care 
for their reputation. 

I have been a not infrequent visitor in Port- 
land in recent years, and what I have last wit- 
nessed may be taken as the prevailing condi- 
tions for a number of years past, but my fa- 
miliarity with Portland extends far back of this 
recent period. Portland, its streets, its com- 
merce, its wharves were familiar to me more 
than forty years ago. There were then liquor 
saloons on nearly all the business streets, and 
there were blocks of buildings on the streets 
near the wharves where liquor selling seemed 
to be the chief business. Jamaica rum was 
one of the principal commodities dealt in, as 
evidenced by the barrels which crowded the 
wharves. There were then some half a dozen 
breweries in Portland, and at least two distil- 
leries. Where are these saloons now, and the 
barrels of Jamaica rum? What has become of 
the breweries and the distilleries? They are 
not there now. What caused their removal? 
If it was not the prohibitory law which closed 
the saloons and stopped the importation of rum 
and silenced the breweries and distilleries, what 
was it? Tell me, ye whose traffic has been 
destroyed, and who yet denounce the law as a 
failure. Tell me, ye professed friends of pro- 
hibition, who denounce the law as a failure be- 
cause it doesn’t work miracles, tell me, what 
has brought about this marvellous change? 

It is said that the blessings which are nearest 
us and which are everywhere about us are those 
of which we take least note, and I am afraid it 
is so with many of the good people in Portland, 
and elsewhere in Maine, and I don’t know but 
that some of them have short memories. Those 
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- For “THE FRIEND.” 
DANGER. 
(Eccl. viii: 11.) 

See Mammon’s minions, all unconscious how 
Charity’s grace their license doth allow, 

Revel in mortal good ! 
All seek their own, and not the things of Christ ; 
Muck-rakers mere, who will not be enticed 

By gain not understood. 
Lost in the dark by sheer self-management, 
Eager, not earnest, in their spirits bent, 

Their narrow hardihood 
Reverses every rule of duty, and 
In petty treachery reads God’s commands. 

Come, healing heavenly Food! 
Kill in all souls this sordid appetite 
So strangely leading some to hopeless night! 































For “THE FRIEND.” 
_. , TRUSTING JESUS, 
Come unto me, ye weary ones, 
And I will give you rest, 
How many souls, the Saviour’s words 
Have comforted and blest. 










Then let us ever trust in Him 
And comfort He will give 
And teach our ever seeking souls 
The truest way to live. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 









MoorEsTowN, N. J. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Some account of a visit paid to the south of Ire- 
land in the summers of 1841 and 1842, by 
Samuel Capper of Bristol, accompanied in the 
performance of it by Robert Charlton, Thomas 
Doyle and John Cadbury. 


Since my going on business to Ireland in 
1834-35, in which journey I passed through 
many of the towns in the province of Munster, 
and in the county of Wexford, I have had an 
apprehension that it would be required of me 
at some time, to visit these places again and 
to hold meetings with that part of the popula- 
tion which, on account of its poor and degraded 
state, it is not easy to approach. This prospect 
had as I apprehended so ripened, that in the 
spring of 1841 I thought it would be right dur- 
ing that summer to go over, but the severe 
illness and death of my son John prevented my 
entertaining the subject, as regarded its actual 
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execution, until after his decease. He died on 
3 the sixth of Third Month, 1841 and was buried 
> on the fourteenth of the same. 
l On the sixth of Fourth Month I laid this 
3 prospect before the Monthly Meeting of Bristol, 
) and that meeting after a time of solid delibera- 
c tion in which many minds appeared to enter 
- deeply into the subject, directed a certificate 
e to be prepared, which was brought in and is as 
e follows: 
e “To Friends of the city of Cork and of some 
f other places of the south of Ireland. 
t Dear Friends:—Our dear friend Samuel Cap- 
y per, has brought before us a concern which he 

has felt for some years past, to pay a religious 
0 visit to the southern parts of Ireland, and par- 
d ticularly to the city of Cork, chiefly with the 
0 view of holding meetings among those who are 
is not members of our religious Society. 

The subject has engaged our serious con- 

id sideration; and much unity and sympathy with 
. our dear friend, in this prospect of service, 








having been expressed, we think it right to set 
him at liberty to proceed in it—he being a min- 
ister in unity with us. 

_ It is our desire that all his movements there- 
in may be ordered of the Lord, that he may be 
strengthened and preserved in the path of duty 
and that a blessing may rest upon his labors. 
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a salutation of love, your Friends. 


and twenty-four women. 


held at Clonmel. 


twentieth I sent the subjoined answer: 


cise as it did appear to them, that a concern 
such as thine was described to be, ought to ob- 
tain the fullest consideration which the good 
order of our Society provides for. 

We fear that the omission of thy Quarterly 
Meeting’s sanction would be unsatisfactory to 
many, and as the nature of thy concern, viz., 
holding public meetings in a tent, would be, we 
conceive, attended with both difficulty and dan- 
ger in this land: would it not, in case of any 
serious disturbance arising out of the unruly 
dispositions of the people, be a confortable re- 
flection to thyself, that thou hadst not engaged 
in it, without the full concurrence and unity of 
thy friends both at home and abroad; these 
observations seemed due to thee and the cause, 
and they are offered in love for thy considera- 
tion. 1 remain affectionately thy friend, 

WILLIAM HARVEY.” 

The answer. 

Fourth Month 20th, 1841. 

“My dear Friend, William Harvey :—Thy kind 
letter came to hand in due course and requires 
my acknowledgment of the care and solicitude 
of the Elders of Munster Quarterly Meeting, 
who have regarded my prospect in its true light, 
as a concern of deep responsibility and very 
arduous. I am not surprised that Friends un- 
accustomed to the peculiar service which I be- 
lieve myself called to, should be somewhat 
startled at it, and it will certainly be my place 
to acquiesce in the decision of Friends should 
they think it best that I should not proceed. 
Personally I might be induced to feel that your 
doubts present an opportunity, which my in- 
clination would be pleased to embrace, of with- 
drawing from a service by no means gratifying; 
at the same time I would offer a few remarks 
for the consideration of thyself and the kind 
Friends who have taken an interest on the sub- 
ject. In contemplating this engagement in 





Signed in and on behalf of Bristol Monthly 
Meeting held there fourth of Fifth Month 1841.” 
This certificate is signed by thirty-seven men 


Some few days after the Monthly Meeting in 
the Fourth Month, William Woods of Limerick, 
was in Bristol, and as Friends had directed a 
certificate to be drawn up on my behalf, I 
thought it best to acquaint him with my views 
a little more particularly; he seemed to think 
it woul be well to mention them to some Friends 
of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders of the 
Munster Quarterly Meeting, then about to be 


I received a letter from William Harvey of 
Cork, dated fifteenth of Fourth Month, 1841, 
of which follows a copy, and to which on the 


“My dear Friend, Samuel Capper:—It was 
left with me by Friends in the station of Elders 
who met at our Quarterly Meeting held at 
Clonmel within a few days, to convey to thee 
something of their feelings on hearing that 
thou wast likely to be soon in this part of Ire- 
land, in service of a peculiar kind, for which 
thou had obtained the certificate of thy Monthly 
Meeting only, and did not purpose laying thy 
concern before thy Quarterly Meeting, pre- 
viously to entering on the work, which latter 
information brought Friends under some exer- 
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We would commend him to the guidance and 
protection of Israel’s Shepherd and to your 
brotherly care and sympathy. Remaining with 































your nation, I could not do otherwise than 
ponder the points so strongly set forth in thy 
letter, viz., the risk of disturbance and personal 
danger to others as well as myself; but when 
these things have come discouragingly into 
view, it has been accompanied with a feeling 
that if we are desirous of being the servants of 
Christ, we must be willing to follow those re- 
quirings which are made manifest to us: though 
I have been tried with thoughts of this kind, 
yet I have been favored not to be uneasy about 
the issue; it may be, as has been much the 
case in this land, that even in the worst neigh- 
borhoods we have had often quiet satisfactory 
meetings; nor do I think that were I certain 
of much difficulty and danger attending, I dare 
on that account, abandon the engagement. [ 
find that a Friend, Young Sturge, who will 
write, will be likely to advert to the inability 
I was under of applying to our last Quarterly 
Meeting, and I shall only add, that Iam quite 
disposed to act in accordance with the judg- 
ment of Friends, but should be uneasy if the 
omission of this apprehended duty were to lie 
upon me. Desiring to be remembered in dear 
love to Friends in your city and such others as 
may remember me, I am thy affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL CAPPER.” 
(To be continued.) 

Gop 1s LoveE.—‘“I don’t see how God can be 
Love, and yet people suffer so,” said a rebellious 
young learner. And the teacher answered with 
a story found in her lesson book on Job: 

A kind captain once found his cabin boy 
clinging to the high rigging, trembling and 
pale, but unwilling to come down; he was afraid 
of the mate, he said. 

But why? 

“ Because,” answered the boy,” “he took a 
knife and cut a piece of flesh out of a sailor’s 
arm; then he took a red-hot iron and burnt it 
dreadfully.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“No: he killed Bruno and threw him over- 
board. He is a cruel man, and | am afraid of 
him.” 

“Now listen,” said the captain; “Bruno 
went mad and bit the sailor; the mate saved 
his life by what he did to his arm. In order 
to save your life and mine, he killed Bruno and 
threw him overboard; now are you afraid of 
him?” And the boy became ashamed. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, “that is the 
way suffering looks to us when we cannot un- 
derstand it; but come down from these trem- 
bling, miserable doubts, little sailor, and re- 
member that ‘the Lord is merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy’ 
and that ‘our light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, are working out for us a far ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.’”—Chris- 
tian Arbitrator. 


. os 


Do you ask how to overcome? It is an open 
‘secret. ‘‘ Ye have overcome, little children,” 
the apostle said, “because greater is He that 
is in you, than he that is in the world.” Re- 
| ceive into your heart the stronger than the 
strong man armed. Open your whole being to 
' His indwelling. Let the nature of the living 
Christ rise up to the wrestle with Apollyon. It 
is not Christ without only, but within, who is 
, the secret source of the overcoming life.—F. 
B. Meyer. 





Job, an Appreciation. 

It has been well remarked that were the 
Book of Job rightly understood, it would be 
seen to tower above every other poem, as the 
great pyramid of Egypt does above all other 
buildings. It is a work the splendor of which 
grows on the reader. Its greatness is not ap- 
parent at first, but the more it is studied the 
more wonderful it appears. When and by 
whom was it written? Who has the glory of 
having planted the grandest flower in the whole 
garden of literature? The question is of con- 
siderable interest. There is a talmudic tradi- 
tion that Moses wrote the Book of Job during 
his sojourn in Midian. . . . . 

And this view of its great antiquity—the 
view that its date is prior to the Exodus—is 
confirmed by the language. We need scarcely 
go to the original to see that we have here a 
very archaic work. There are probably two 
references to the destruction of the cities of 
the plain; there is not one to any incident at 
or during or later than the Exodus. One un- 
expected feature of the book is that the author, 
desiring to give the portrait of a good man, 
goes outside the chosen race and finds one 
amongst the people of the nations without— 
an ideal it is difficult to imagine being cherished 
by a Jew, especially by one of the post-exilic 
period, when the narrowest conceptions pre- 
vailed. 

And what is most remarkable, and has not 
yet received the attention it deserves. the 
whole book is thoroughly Egyptian. Every 
animal mentioned belonged to Egypt; some, 
such as the hippopotamus and crocodile, espe- 
cially so. Thé same fact is true of the veg- 
etation. 
Assyria or Chaldea, but of the valley of the 
Nile; although the scene is laid in the country 
east of the Jordan. Recent discoveries in 
ancient Egyptian literature cast side-lights on 
many passages formerly obscure. The poem 
belongs to an age of books, but especially of 
rude inscriptions. The money is of patriarchal 
age. The musical instruments are those, and 
only those, found in Egyptian monuments. 
Still further, there are a number of lesser al- 
lusions which hieroglyphic literature illustrates, 
such as the evident sanctity of monogamy; the 
prominence given, in times of festivity, to the 
society of sisters; the formation of spirits 
under the waters; the reference to men having 
to be weighed in a balance, so frequent in the 
“Book of the Dead”; the breaking in of waters, 
sending streams on the fields. the waters dry- 
ing up and passing away; and many others— 
of no evidence taken separately—but which 
indicate that the book in every part is leavened 
with ideas distinctly Egyptian. Were there 
no traditions of the author, were the question 
discussed purely on internal evidence, the con- 
clusion would be forced upon any person ac- 
quainted with the literature of ancient Egypt 
that the Book of Job must have been written 
by one learned in the learning of the Egyptians. 

Whilst founded on fact, the poetic character 
is very manifest. This sublime poem, for such 
it,is, has been called the Melchisedek of lit- 
erature. It commences with a vision of unseen 
interpenetrating the seen—not the least truth- 
ful portion of the book. This is not a dream 
of the poet, but a realization of the seer that 
in the near invisible mighty world of spirits 
beings are in contest for the souls of men. . 


The natural history is not that of |* 


THE FRIEND. 


Returning to the scene, we find the wealthy 
and respected Job plunged into a series of 
troubles, and eventually smitten with a dire 
disease. In his sorrow, three old friends pay 
him a visit of condolence. Their names and 
dwelling-places are stated with unnecessary 
minuteness, unless they were actual men and 
not fictitious characters. Either the men were 
known at the time the book was written, or 
the descriptions are disingenuous and inartistic. 
Then the poetry commences, and continues 
with twenty-one speeches—three sevens. The 
friends came to comfort; they meant well, but 
Satan influenced and they but made matters 
worse. There was first seven days’ silence. 
Then Job began with a curse on the day in 
which he was born. “Why could he not have 
stayed in the realm of unborn babes and been at 
rest with kings and counsellors of the earth who 
built for themselves pyramids?” . . . . 

But it is just when most crushed, when from 
this brave soul comes the cry, “Have pity upon 
me, O ye my friends, for the hand of God hath 
touched me,” that he gives utterance to the 
one universal faith of God’s elect in every age: 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth, 

And that He shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet apart from my flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 


Zophar does not venture on a third address, 
and Job is left master of the field, having 
borne down all his adversaries. The brook of 
human comfort has dried up, and like the bed 
of a mountain torrent, left nothing but hard 
and arid stones. These good men, completely 
silenced, had nothing more to say. A long 
monologue by Job follows, in which came 
visions of the past days of peace and prosperity. 
The twenty-ninth chapter has been admired in 
every age. The beautiful description of a 
good chief in primitive times has an indescrib- 
able charm: 

“T delivered the poor that cried. 

The fatherless also, that had none to help him. 

The blessing of Him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: 

My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 

I was eyes to the blind. 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was father to the needy: 

And the cause of Him that I knew not, I searched out.” 


This has been pointed out as showing a state 
of society of a later date. As a matter of 
fact, it is distinctly Egyptian. Amongst the 
recent discovery of Nile monuments is the 
epitaph of achieftain of a date prior to Moses, 
who says: “ Not a little child did I injure; not 
a widow did I oppress; not a herdsman did I 
ill-treat; there was no beggar in my day; no 
one starved in my time; and when the years of 
famine came, I ploughed all the land of the 


a to its northern and southern boun- 


daries, feeding its inhabitants and providing 
their food. There was no starving person in 
it, and I made the widow to be as though she 
possessed a husband.” Of another it is said: 
“He made no distinction between a stranger 
and-those known to him. He was the father 
of the weak, the supporter of those who had 
no mother. Feared by the ill-doer, he pro- 
tected the poor. He was the avenger of those 
whom a more powerful one had deprived of 
‘property. He was the husband of the widow, 
the refuge of the orphan.” The expression of 
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Job, “I was eyes to the blind, and feet was] 
to the lame,” almost seems taken from the 
“Book of the Dead,” which speaks of being 
“Bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked, a refuge to him that is 
in want.” 4 

One important point should not be over- 
looked. To the Jew the horse was forbidden 
in battle. The war horse was a detestation, 
With the Egyptian it was the chief reliance in 
war. Naturally a poet of Egyptian culture 
would select the creature as a noble specimen 
of the Divine handiwork; no Jew, especially of 
the post-exilic age, would dream of giving such 
an illustration as that which came from the 
mouth of God. The hippopotamus and croco- 
dile were creatures of the Nile. Job meditates 
upon these. Not by a thought of Divine love 
and pardoning grace, but of irresistible might 
he is brought to self-distrust. Then lying low 
at the feet of God in dust and ashes he repents, 
with the repentance of self-abhorrence, and 
the great God becomes his friend. The Egypt- 
tian ideal of a good old age, as mentioned in 
several places, was 120 years, Job lived 140, 
and died full of days. 

The composition of the Book of Job ig 
marked by unusual strength. It is a cataract 
of vigorous clear-cut sentences, coming for the 
most part in pairs or parallelisms. The rhythm 
is of thought, not of words. There is never a 
sign of weariness. When any expression of 
unusual importance is to be made it is accom- 
panied by some lengthy piece of description 
well sustained. For instance, when Eliphas 
wishes to emphasize the question “Shall mortal 
man be more just than God?” he introduces 
with vivid description an apparition who asks 
it. In another place, the difficulty of finding 
wisdom is introduced by a long well-sustained 
account of mining operations. The contribu- 
tion of this work to the current coin of our 
conversation to-day is remarkable. It would 
be difficult to find another poem of equal length 
to which we owe so much. Such expressions 
as “Where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” or “Coming to the 
grave like a shock of corn fully ripe,” or “The 
moon walking in brightness,” or “He that hath 
clean hands groweth stronger and stronger,” 
and at least forty others which could be 
brought out, are unalloyed gold. It is a con 
vincing evidence of its poetic excellence, that 
coming from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and the uttermost ages of time, this poem 
should have laid so strong a hold on the ex- 
pressions of our day. It is the fullest and 
sublimest view of natural theology that has 
ever appeared. As such it is most valuable, 
breathing as it does in every sentence the need 
of a fuller revelation of God to meet the needs 
of suffering sinning men. . .. . 

As we read we see the large open tent ona 
hillside on the east of Jordan. There is Job, 
tall, powerfully built, with noble countenance 
and bushy black locks. He is crouching on 
the ground in agony, for some strange disease 
has covered him with boils. On one side sit 
three fine noble-hearted men, men of rank, 
well attired; they are quiet, having been com- 
pletely silenced in the argument. On Job’s 
other side there has just entered a man of 
some standing. He is young, but has already 
gained much respect; he has more than ordit- 
ary mental power, holds advanced views with 
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that confidence which sometimes marks ed-' 
ucated youth. He takes the place of Zophar, 
who declines to speak further. He fails to 
gain the attention of Job, and shows the an- 
poyance by repeated requests to be heard, and 
even an accusation that Job is treating him 
with scorn. But Job’s thoughts were else- 
where—they were with God. Elihu insists on 
being heard, and at length appeals to the 
others present as “men of understanding.” 
As he proceeds a storm arises, and he weaves 
observations of its progress into his address. 
There is the patter of rain, the drops are seen, 
they increase, they pour down abundantly, the 
clouds gather; they are the tent of God, who 
carries in the firmament a sea of water; there 
is rumbling in the pavilion, with its cloud cur- 
tains and flashes of light. God’s hands are 
full of arrows of lightning, each of which is 
skilfully aimed at its mark. Cattle are alarmed; 
Elihu states that his heart trembles, and is 
moved out of its place; he calls on his hearers 
to listen to the voice of God. Lightning is 
flung out to the ends of the world, each flash 
succeeded by a roaring voice. Seven peals of 
thunder are heard, majestic and marvellous. 
Elihu continues to moralize, and says: “Great 
things doeth God which we cannot comprehend.” 
Then, as is sometimes in the midst of a storm, 
there is snow; it soon changes to rain, then to 
showers of mighty rain. No one is able to 
work in the fields. Wild creatures fly to their 
coverts and remain in their dens. Then the 
breath of God becomes a shower of hail. Is 
it for correction? or for the benefit of the 
land? or in mercy? Let Job explain if he can. 
Men gather their garments about them, for the 
wind is cold. Elihu asks; “Dost thou know 
the balancing of the clouds?” “ Why the gar- 
ments warm thee?” Job answers not. A 
clear space of blue sky appears like a molten 
mirror. There is a bright light in the clouds. 
The storm has gone by. Elihu concludes: “Out 
of the north cometh golden splendor, God 
hath upon Him terrible majesty: touching the 
Almighty, we cannot find Him out.” Or, as 
some translate, “we cannot discuss Him 
aright.” “He is excellent in power and in 
judgment, and plenteous justice He will not 
affect. Men do therefore fear Him. He re- 
garded not any that are wise at heart. Then 
follows the sublime conclusion, commencing: 
“The Lord answered Job out of the storm and 
said.”—.J. HUNT CooKE, in Biblia. 

CHRISTIAN BOLDNEsS.—“ What can I fear?” 
said Chrysostom, when sentenced to be ban- 
ished. “ Will it be death? But you know that 
Christ is my life, and that I shall gain by death. 
Will it be exile? But the earth and all its 
fulness is the Lord’s. Will it be the loss of 
wealth? We brought nothing into the world, 
and can carry nothing out. Thus all the terrors 
of the world are contemptible in my eyes, and 
I smile at all its good things. Poverty I do 
not fear. Riches I do not sigh for. Death I 
do not shrink from, and life I do not desire, 
save only for the progress of your souls. But 
you know, my friends, the true cause of my 
fall. It is that I have not lined my house with 
rich tapestry. It is that I have not clothed 
me in robes of silk. It is that I have not flat- 
tered the effeminacy and sensuality of certain 
men, nor laid gold and silver at their feet. But 
why need I say more? Jezebel is raising her 
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persecution and Elias must fly. Herodias is 
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and every faithful Sabbath School teacher, who 


taking her pleasure, and John must be bound teaches these Divine attributes of the triune God is 
in chains; the Egyptian wife tells her lie, and , ® teacher of divinity. Therefore it is making a 


Joseph must be thrust into prison. And so if 


they banish me, I shall be like Elias; if they | 
|throw me into mire, like Jeremiah; if they 


plunge me into the sea, like the prophet Jonah; 
if into the pit, like Daniel; if they stone me, it 
is Stephen that I shall resemble; John, the 
forerunner, if they cut off my head; Paul, if 
they beat me with stripes; Isaiah, if they saw 
me asunder.” 

Ir it costs something to be a Christian, it 
costs more to be a sinner. 








Items Concerning the Society. 


John G. Lane, who died last Fifth Month, a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, and interested attender of our 
meetings, but a member of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, left one hundred thousand dollars to that 
Yearly Meeting for educational purposes. 





On Fifth day of last week, when the city was 
full of visitors to the reunion of veterans of the 
Civil War, a considerable number of strangers at- 
tended the Friends’ Meeting at Fourth and Arch 
Streets. On the afternoon of that day and on 
Sixth day about one thousand it was thought vis- 
ited the grounds attached to the Meeting-house. 





The Venlig Budbringer is a periodical published 
quarterly by the Friends in Denmark and Norway. 
The Society has about one hundred and sixty mem- 
bers in these countries, who are struggling to keep 
up their meetings in the face of great discourage- 
ments, as military conscription makes adherence to 
peace principles a yreat hardship. — Australian 
Friend. 





Our friend Zebedee Haines has had religious ser- 
vice within the limits of Muncy Monthly Meeting. 
Both he and Cyrus W. Harvey attended Burlington 
and Bucks Quarterly Meeting, after which C. W. 
Harvey had three public meetings within its limits. 
Since his return from Canada and New England, he 
has been largely engaged in religious service within 
the limits of different Quarterly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 





The Quinquennial Conference, in which the larger 
number of American Yearly Meetings were repre- 
sented, appointed a committee to present to ‘he 
Yearly Meetings a draft of a uniform Discipline for 
them all. The sub-committee engaged in preparing 
the proposed Discipline has been expecting to have 
it ready in time to lay it before Indiana Yearly 
Meeting in the present month. But the work ap- 
pears to need such further careful consideration, 
that they have abandoned the idea of having it 
finished in time for the Yearly Meetings which come 
this autumn. 


“1D. D.,” AnD “ Rev.”—[The following letter from 
a Baptist minister to the Raleigh Post so thoroughly 
accords with Friends’ views on the subject of un- 
scriptural titles that we reprint it here. And let 
us hope that while so many in other churches are 
coming to see the folly of “Rev.,” “D. D.” etc., 
that Friends will curb their slackness in the use of 
these terms.—Editor of North Carolina Friend.] 
For the past few years Wade Forest College has well 
nigh quit putting D. D. to preachers names. Many 
people of common sense thought this a tendency jn 
the right direction. It was fondly hoped by many 
that this college would set the example of entirely 
quitting this foolish practice. D. D. means a doctor, 
or teacher of divinity. Divinity means the divine 
power, justice, goodness and mercy of God the Father, 


| 
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Son and Holy Ghost. Every God-called preacher | all previous records. 


foolish, unnecessary, unscriptural and invidious dis- 
tinction to single out a few and call them teachers 
of divinity. . Many felt sad when they saw 
that Wade Forest College had marred [a beloved 
brother’s] name by putting D. D. to it. Iam sure 
that the brother does not believe in such a title 
and that he did not want it. : 

The Roman Catholics have put “St.” for saint to 
the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. “St.” 
ought to be left out of our Bibles, and ought never 
to be called. But “D. D.” has no more Scriptural 
authority than “St.” It is ridiculous even to think 
of saying Dr. Jesus, Dr. Matthew, Dr. John, Dr. 
Paul. 

It would have greatly belittled Spurgeon to have 
called him Dr. Spurgeon. He repudiated all such 
titles as unscriptural. Rev. for reverend isa Roman 
Catholic title, and ought to be repudiated by all 
who take the Bible as their guide. Why cannot 
Christian ministers be satisfied with scripture titles 
— Elder, Overseer, Bishop, Evangelist? Elder J. 
B. Gambrel, of Texas, than whom there lives no 
better or more useful man, was given some years 
ago the title of D. D. He does not believe in it. 
He was troubled because it was conferred on him. 

With all of what little influence I have, I want 
to stand unyieldingly against all unscriptural titles, 
teachings and institutions, and firmly for the sim- 
plicity and purity of Bible truth. 

J. A. STRADLEY. 





Our Young Friends.—-George Fox began from 
nineteen to twenty-two years of age to travel over 
England, quietly sowing the seed of the kingdom; 
in 1646 he began his more public labors, carried 
right on to within three days of his decease in 1690. 
Then follow : 


James Parnell, Proto-martyr, from 16 to 19 years 
old, gathering in “thousands vf peuple.” 


George Harrison 23 to 26 years old. 
Edward Burrough . ljto27 “ ” 
George Whitehead . 17 to 87 “ r 
William Caton . ljto2o “ 7 
Benjamin Holme 14to 57 “ a 
Ellis Lewis . ‘ant 13 to 87 “ - 
Thomas Robinson, Jr. . 20 to 23“ _ 
Isaac Alexander 17 to 25 “ 
Jonathan Burnyeat ZWtes “ 7 
Elizabeth Huntington 20 to 22 “ 7 
Ambrose Legge 21to70 “ 2 
Josiah Cole . 23 to 35 “ , 
John Audland 24to 34 “ m 
Richard Davies . 20 to 73 “ _ 
George Newland lito19 “ = 
Barbara Bevan . 16 to 23 “ _ 
Elizabeth Rawlinson . 16 to 80 “ ™ 
Thomas Carr 21 to80 “ ” 
Robert Barclay . 2lto4l1 “ 5 
Robert Barclay . 22to75 “ . 
John Barclay 21to42 “ a 
Katharine Storrs . 18 to 75 “ . 
Rachel Wilson . 18 to54 “ = 


—From a Letter of Thomas Wise, in British Friend. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—James B. Eustis, Ambassador to France 
during the second Cleveland administration, died at his 
summer home at Newport, Rhode Island, on the 9th inst. 
He was at one time United States Senator from Louisiana. 

The widow of the late United States Senator Bruce, 
has accepted the position of Woman Principal of the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Indbstrial Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala. 
Senator Bruce was the only negro who served a full term 
in the United States Senate and was the first negro Reg- 
ister of the United States Treasury. His widow is a 
woman of great intelligence and refinement, and is deeply 
interested in the cause of industrial education. 

The amount of gold certificates withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury to the 5th inst. in exchange for gold coin is $41,665,- 
050. The amount of net gold in the Treasury continues 
to increase, and on the 4th with $249,246,254, exceeded 





